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increased or decreased together during eight years, and moved in 
opposite directions during only two years. 

In the face of these facts it is difficult to maintain the thesis that 
the basic cause of high prices is lessened production. Yet such is 
the claim of the author. Inflation is dismissed as a minor factor: 
" . . . it is as simple as ABC that the very fact that we have more 
money means that we have relatively less consumable products, and 
that the one economic way to equalize the relation between money 
and consumable products is to increase production" (p. 79). This 
is curiously reminiscent of much that was heard two years ago, and 
curiously out of place in a book published in 1921. 

The problems which modern industry faces are tangled and diffi- 
cult, and there is pressing need for careful investigation and rea- 
soned judgment in meeting these problems. With this urgent need 
to be met, it is doubly to be regretted that the author of The High 
Cost of Strikes has not prepared an exposition bearing more con- 
vincing evidences of scientific disinterestedness. 

Frederick C. Mills 
Columbia University 

Immigrant Health and the Community. By Michael M. 
Davis, Jr. New York, Harper and Brothers, 192 1. — xxviii, 482 pp. 

This book has to do with the care and promotion of health among 
the foreign population, and its purpose is "to help interrelate the 
so-called Americanization movement in the United States with the 
many efforts toward the betterment of health conditions." The war 
experience led many to see that the assimilation of many millions 
of people of foreign birth into our nation implies more than teach- 
ing them English or getting them naturalized. The widely heralded 
American ideals of liberty and equality of opportunity are pre- 
sented with some difficulty to our immigrant people, in view of the 
congested and unsanitary housing conditions amid which they live, 
and the exploitation and industrial hazards which accompany their 
efforts to secure a living. Their contacts are too often with the 
worst in American life. 

The seriousness of health problems among immigrants is im- 
pressed upon the reader by contrasting the available sickness and 
death rates of the foreign population with those of the native-born. 
The elements in the environment which constitute a menace to the 
immigrant's health are described: unsanitary housing; difficulties of 
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preserving a balanced diet with unfamiliar foods; change of occu- 
pation ; dependence upon the midwife and the medical quack or the 
corner drug store for most of his medical service ; inadequate facili- 
ties for self-help, and suspicion or ignorance of the medical re- 
sources of the community as represented by the clinic, dispensary 
and hospital; the handicaps of superstitions, strange customs, and 
language barriers which make up the foreigner's background and 
interfere with adjustment in the new environment. How shall 
these problems be attacked ? 

The key to the author's solution appears in the very first chapter — 
study people as well as technique. " The beginning of Americaniza- 
tion is with Americans." Knowledge of immigrant backgrounds and 
characteristics as well as of medical science and health work is 
essential to a proper point of view and must precede an intelligent 
and democratic approach to health work. Are the foreign-born in- 
telligently cooperating with the school nurse or the health depart- 
ment? Are they being exploited by the medical quack because of 
ignorance or suspicion of American medical facilities? Do they 
know how to avoid the hazards of industry, or what is meant by a 
health examination? The problem is largely one of education and 
of securing confidence and cooperation. 

Some health workers hold the " big-stick " theory of getting 
things done. They would use compulsion and raise sanitary stand- 
ards by police power and penalties. Customs and ideas which inter- 
fere are regarded as un-American, and there is at least a tacit as- 
sumption of the inferiority of the immigrant. But the promotion of 
health and the prevention of disease is not simply a negative matter. 
It is a constructive program in which the wise use of authority is 
necessary, but more depends upon education and intelligent coopera- 
tion. Therefore the author counsels the democratic theory of get- 
ting things done, which involves the 100-per-cent idea, exemplified 
by the modern health center which seeks " to do things for every- 
body and to dd things together within a given district." This plan 
requires a study of community needs and an appeal for local co- 
operation which cannot be secured by mere use of authority. 

Following out this thesis that American health agencies must 
adapt their methods to the background and understanding of the 
foreign population, the author discusses public health field work, 
the hospital, the dispensary, health work in industry, and activities 
localized in neighborhood health centers from the point of view of 
their shortcomings and opportunities. From these criticisms is de- 
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veloped a definite and constructive health program for the com- 
munity, small or large, which seeks to prevent disease and care for 
the health of its foreign population. 

Robert E. Chaddock 

The Writing of History. An Introduction to Historical 
Method. By Fred Morrow Fling. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1920.— 195 pp. 

Within a space of two hundred small pages, Professor Fling has 
sketched the character of history, the methods of collecting data, the 
procedure of critical judgment on their value, the synthetic group- 
ing of the facts, and the art of exposition of historical truth. " It 
was written," states the foreword, " for college students who are 
beginning their studies in historical research, for teachers of history 
who have no critical historical training, and for students of history 
who are hoping to find in private study some compensation for op- 
portunities not enjoyed in college " ; really its appeal will be con- 
fined to the more able and ambitious of these classes. 

The author has thought long and written much upon historical 
method and source problems and has developed clear ideas. He 
believes with the German Rickert that the historian must emphasize 
the peculiar, indeed, the unique, in each person and each circum- 
stance, leaving to the sociologist the search for similarities and the 
responsibility of generalization. If this is a sound distinction, most 
historians will discover that they have been guilty of a shameful 
trespass, and yet many will, no doubt, contentedly remain quite un- 
regenerate. This philosophy, however, as is frequently the case, 
does not deeply color the book, most of which is taken up with 
practical advice on choosing a subject, criticizing sources and formu- 
lating narrative. It is like a scientific lecture wherein demonstra- 
tions are repeated chiefly from the author's rich experience in the 
historical materials of the French Revolution. The reader is im- 
pressed with the likeness of historical technique to that of the de- 
tective as well as of the judge and the advocate. Thoroughness is 
the constant counsel. " Let the young investigator set his standards 
high and then limit the scope of his work so that it will be possible 
to live up to the standards he has set. When he has once learned 
what excellent work means, he will be content with nothing less, if 
he be animated by the spirit of scholarship " (p. 49). 

There is not much discourse on palaeography or diplomatics or 



